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aSSTBACT 

Thia papac daacribaa a taa-vaak alactiva coocaa for 
hiqU scbool sasiora a&titlad "Litaratara aad ioaaa'a Libacatioa»" 7h« 
parpoaaa of tba coaraa vara (1) to iatrodaca atadaata to aoaa cf tba 
claaalc fictioaal, fioafietloaal, poatlc, aad draaatic atataaaata 
coBcaraiag tba rola of aoaaa* aa vail aa to qaita a fav racaat 
coaaaatariaa oa tbia tbaaa; aad (2) to raiaa tba atadaata* 
coaaeloaaaaaa coccaraia? tba tary raal problaaa tbat bava coafcoatad 
voaaa tbroagboat tbair atcagqla for iadapaadaaca aad idaatity. 
laadiaga iaeladad "Op Aqaiaat tba lall, flotbart Oa loaaa'a 
LibaratioB,*' "Haia Straat," pooaa by Sylvia Platb, Harga Piarcy, aad 
otbar poata« "Hiaa Jalia," aad "Tba Doll* a Roaaa.** Za additioa, 
aataciala froa aavapapara, aaqaaiaaa, pbotograpba, aad advartiaaaaata 
vera asad* Tba elaas bagaa vitb aa istcodaction to tba gcaat avtbora 
of tba laatarn litarary traditioa (vbo batad voaaa) aad aovad tovard 
a atady of traditioaal ataraotypaa of voaaa la coataaporary aociaty. 
flaaa aadia aad gaaat apaakara addad variaty to tba laaaoaa. Stadaat 
raapoaaa to tba daaa vaa antbaaiaatic. (BCD) 
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jflMt itotKteit ^^^^ U^ndeil Q^ldnUin lt^^^':r:^TXVui 

-»o f •Mt'Wf^ M«?,.^./»*Ki*»., r;nf*»»^^*, Krioh<J{5 Solccl ijchool 'MiV'?.\tiVJi^»*^CV«Vi?i^,J.r^^ 

^ A dodlcatod fcnijjl.-jt seoklnc an arena In which to do battlo 

* Ct* with tho forcoo of roalo chauvlr.ifim nood look no fnrthcr than the 

. ^ traditional high school Englich clacoroom. Wot only ttill sho 
. CO 

O find proof that hero io tho tvoakcr cox as far as tho crawfaar books 

• O 

1. 1 «ro concomed; sho will bo ©von aoro disnayed to discover that tho 
litoraturo procram is alBO a roan's world. Shakospearo, that 
poronnial object of Englinh toachorcJ adoration, is indubitably 
aalo, as aro the protagonists of tho trasodioc that constltuto 
tho ataploo of tho English curriculum: Jultuo Cncmr . K^tcboth . 
and H>inlot . Ah, yes, ono micht roopond, but what of thoso other 
traditional clocaroom favorites, Poneo and Jul lot and Tho Merchant 
of Ventco? Jultot, you laay recall, Idylls horsolf for love, and 
Portia, another prisoner of lovo (roffloinber those caskets?), plays 
Saffloo and masquerades to induce her Dassanio to prove his adoration 
— and achiovos her otunninc courtroom triumph only whon droocod 
as a man. What role models aro those, one wonders, for 
i&spressionablo youn^; woacn? 

Turning from Sh/)kospcare (and tjell we night I), lot uc examine 
the systomatlc discriffllnaiion a(;ainst women practiced elsowhoro in 
tho Enclish curriculum. V/lmt of our own litoroturo? A clanco at 
tho table of contents of The Cyclo of AmorVcnn yAtorntu ro. Robert 
^ E. Spillor's dofinitivc study of major American authors, reveals 
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those nnwes: Edwards, Franliltn, Jofforoon, Irvine, Bryant, Cooper, 



^ Emerson, Thoroou, Poo, Ifawtljorno, Hclvillo, V/hitM.in, Ilowcllf;, 

Twain, ]>icklnson, Jan^oo, Adawc, Morris, J^obincois, Dreiser, Frost, 



O'llelll, nsttlnc^/iy, filldt, luA Faulkner — nil clacaroom Idolc; 

all but ono, son. Arc tlicre no mmon nuthora v/orthy of otudy 

in a hl^h school clnuc in Atncricnn litoraturo? i7cll, thero*n 

always Anno Bradctroot, the quiitesjicntial houoev/lfc; Amy Lowell, 

boat known by students for hor poem about an cn(;nc.<^d v/oj.tan 

«rhose fiance's death ends her llf«3 in the outc>idc tvurld; and lot's 

not forget Emily Dickinson, trho never vent:tred into the outside 

world at all. Enc>ioh litoraturo seetas equally unpromising: 

froB Hooffulf to Virginia V/oolf, women are portrayed aa virtuous 

virgins, torrid tctnptreoseo, faithful retainers (should wo say 

"retaineeooo"?), or simply nonexistent. There is, of course, 

one woinan novelist whose v7ork was studied, or should we say endured, 

by untold generations of English students. But v>ho \70uld over 

have Ic.own she was female? •••for her name was George^ 

It was considerations such as those, as v»@ll as tny ovvn grot?ing 
Ictereot in tronen's studios and the role of women in our society, 
that led oe, in the fall of 1972, to devise a ten-week elective 
course for Friends Select seniors entitled "Literature and Women's 
Liberation^" I was pleased to see fourteen students throe men 
and oioven women select this as their ^gllsh course for the 
winter trimester^ Not only would the course be unqu»3Stionably 
relevant — but, through a "liberated" view of women in literature, 
I hoped that several things would happen^ The men would realize 
that the concerns of their fomalo classmates had to bo taken 
seriously^ The women would realize that anatomy is not dostiny, 
that their societal roles are not predetermined, but Itmitloec — 
and that, in the words of Bonjamiii Braddock in The Graduate , it 
might be a very docir.ible thing to bo "uncertain about their future." 
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And becfluoo I wished the movemont of tho coiirr.o to bo that or 
negative to pooitivc, offtcrcotypo lo reality, I orcaniaod He 
content around tho«c ttvo touchotoncc of .fontnino o:^pcricMco: 
Pandoro, who oponod tho door for the entrance of evil into tho 
«orld; and lioru, who ol-./nmod a door — but v?ho, in clajr.riini; it, 
oponod the door for women 'o oolf-fulfillmont. 

Tho next or'-.or of bucinooo was to coloct son^e roadingo for 
tho couroo; this tsao, after all, a couroo in literature ac well 
as women* 8 liberation* Furthernore, I had no intention of 
rostrictlng our reodinca to contemporary polemic, but wiahod 
Instead to expose tho class to a vyido ranee of literature from 
all periods and locales. Ky final choices, then, wore as 
follows: 

1« As our major text: tho onchantingly titled 
Up Ariainst the Wall. Mother; On y/oraon*c Llborntton . 
edited, by Elsie Adams and Hary Louise Briscoe of tho 
English Department, Wisconsin State University at 
Whitewater, and published by the Gloncoo Press 
(Macmillan). Divided into four sections "The 
Traditional View of Women, " "Tho Nature of V/oman, 
"Adjustment for Survival," and "Toward Freedom" — 
this excellent anthology combines articles of 
contemporary concern with fictional, poetic, and 
dramatic excerpts, rancinc from Aristophanes and tho 
Bible to Vircinia V/oolf and Doris Locsinct that 
exemplify the issues raised in tho articles* 

2. Novol: Sinclair Lewis' Main »'>troot . whose 
protagonist, Carol Kennecott, so well typifiec tho 
Jf^ "feminine mystique" and its failures* 



Pootryj ooloctiono from tho antholocy, nupplomcntod 
by dittoed poemd by Sylvia Plath, Hargc Picrcy, £t qX* 

Drama J Strindbcrc^o Hiog Julio , tho tvork of an 
avottod misocynist; and Ibcen^a A Doll'c Hotinn , tlio final 
pioco of literature otudicd in the course and otill the 
Bible of tivofflen*6 libciation# 

On tho first day of class, I presented the syllabus for 

^'Literature and V/omen's Liberation," in which I introduced the 

course as follows: 

The purpose of this English course is twofold: 
(1) to introduce you to some of the classic fictional, 
non-fictional, poetic and dramatic statements concerning 
the role of women, as well as quite a few recent and 
currect commentaries on this theme; (2) to raise your 
consciousness concerninc the very real problems that 
have confronted women throughout their struggle for 
independence and identity. 

As the subject matter of our course is controversial, 
controversy will be welcomed in the classroom. As you 
read the various material that will be assigned, be sure 
to note your reactions, and do not hesitate to voice 
your opinions, objections, challenges, etc. during our 
class discussions. 

In addition, I urged the class that, since consciousness-raising 
was everyone's business, they be on the lookout for materials that 
presented women either positively or negatively. These materials 
could be found in newspaper and magazine articles; works of art, 
including photographs; advertisements in all the media; and quotations 

famous and infamous. Any of these, when found, should be brought 
to class and posted on the bulletin board to servo ao tho subject 
matter for discussion. This aspect of the course was seizod upon 
immediately and enthusiastically by my students, who delighted daily 
in posting the latest advance — or outrage. 

On the second day, the class was introduced to the startling 
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fact that tho (jroat authors In our V.';atcrn literary trnditioa all 
hatod wocicn. For bachijround, wo bocAii tvith tho Pfjfidora myth and 
the account of the Creation in GoncolG, both of which blamo v/omon 
for the world 'o evils. Then wo turned to tho crcat authors to 
see how thoy viewed tho "unfair" gox. What did wo find? Homer, in 
the Iliad, ohows women only as opoile of battle; in the Odvcsoy . 
hio feminine ideal io the superbly faithful Penelope, who stays at 
home for twenty years while husband Ulysses acts out e/cry James- 
Bonded male fantasy during and after tho Trojan V/ar. Shalcespoare, 
whoso views have already been noted, tolls us in his most famous 
play» "Frailty, thy name is woman!" Chaucer's solo female 
characters on that well-lmown pilcrimaije to Canterbury are the 
overly sentimental Prioress and that ultimate sex object, 'cho 
five-times-raarried V/ife of Bath! And what of Ililton, third in the 
pantheon of great English authors? Ho reminds us, in Poradlse Lost. 
vhat Adam and Eve were not created equal: 

For contemplation he and valour formed. 

For softness she and sweet attentive grace: 

He for God only, she for God in him, (IV, 296-98) 

Furthermore, Milton's Eve is a narcissistic wanton, easy prey for 

Satan's blandishments, and a fatal mate for Adam, who eats the 

apple only because ho ~ poor noble and lovesick male — cannot 

bear to have her endure God's punishment alone. 

After tliis eye-oponing session, we began our study of tho 

traditional stereotypes of women. Readings from Ur> Arainst tho Wall. 

Mother on "The Second Sox" (Genesis, Leviticus, traditional Catholic 

teachings, and Froud), "V/oman-as-Object" (Elizabethan love sonnets 

and Playboy bunnies), "V/oman-as-Enemy" (D. H. Lawrence, Lynlctrata . 

and the S.C.U.?i. Manlfccto ). sind "The Eternal Feminine" (Dante 

riel Rossetti, Robert Graves, and Jean Toomor) all revealed to 
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tho students v/hat «on, throtigh tho agcc, have tliouclit of v/OMcn. V/e 
speculated ae to tho oricino of cuch otorootyi^co nncicnt oocial 
ori^anizations, reliclouo ritco, primitive tatoc^ and fcarc of the 
"Other" — • and noted the nearly unlvercal condem-Vatlen ef women 

V 

found in the major rellclonn# \ 

^ut are thece stereotypoo operational today? To determine if 
, nomen are ctill conoldered "the second ©ex, " we turned our attention 
to that unerring arbiter of contemporary attitude^?: Hadicon Avenue* 
And vie found that while the Virginia Sliras people inciot, "You've 
come a long way, baby, " an examination of current advertiGin(5 
indicates otherwise* There are the blatant ones: the airline 
that uses photographs of sensuous stewardesses to exhort its 
(presumably male) clientele to "Fly mc, " the perfumer who sucgosts, 
"V/ant him to be more of a man? Try boing more of a v;oman, " and 
the well-lcnown enorgy booster which rewards its faithful (undoubtedly 
female) imbibers with the conjugal accolade, "I think I'll keep her»" 
But there are the subtle ones, as well: the cutlery concern which 
admonishes, "Don^t ruin her coolcing with your carving," the clothing 
manufacturer who consoles his college-girl customers with, "You'll 
look so good in theco duds that it'll be perfectly okay if you 
don't understand football," and the mail-order novelties catalogue 
that offers personalized memo pads in two styles: his — "From the 

desk of " and hors — "A sl)c>rt note from ♦" After 

being exposed to a few of these, the students were asked to bring 
in additional advertisements in which women were stereotyped as 
"the second sex" — dependent, inferior, passive, and the like* 
Then, a fev/ days later, they wrote papers analyzing, in terms of 
the readings and issues discussed in class, an advertisement that 
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showed como form of blancd or otcrootypod thlnkinc about v;orriCn# 
The flesicnmoDt not only proved ia^ionecly cnjoynblc, affordlnc Ujo 
clasa limitleoe opportunitioo for sarcacw nnd rif^hlooDrj indicnntion, 
but alco oorved as a baronctor to toot how high tholr conr:cloucnDesco 
had boon raiaod* 

By now, tvord of tho "radical'' EncliGh courco wnc cottinc around 
ours is a small echool, and nows travels fast — and students 
with froo periods wore beginninc to sit in on our discussions* 
To broaden tho course's appeal, I posted a dozen or co advertisements 
on a bulletin board, numbered them, sucgestod that the viewer decide 
which of them were guilty of showing stereotyped views of women, 
and captioned the display 'M^Iale Chauvinism Test." It v;as amazing 
to see how many students from ninth through twelfth grade ( and ^ 
faculty!) responded to the challenge of "See how liberated you are I" 
Imagine their dismay when they learned that only one of the 
advertisements, a Dewar's Profile, would not have insulted a I 
liberated woman. After this display, school-wide interest in tho 
course rose rapidly, as did the number of auditors. 
^ Their consciousnesses fully raised, and, in some cases, their 
angers roused, the members of the class were now ready to taclile 
the major works of literature on the syllabus. V/e began rather 
unpleasantly with Strindberg's Hiss Julie , a tragedy in which the 
title character, a fornmo fatale in Act I, is seduced by a servant 
and immediately is transformed into a helpless, subwissivc female 
who finally takes her lover's advice and commits suicide. The 
playwright's prejudice against Julie, whom he calls in his Preface 
a "half-woman" and a "man-hater" who deserves her fate, was evident 
to the class, which regarded the play as a classic case study in 
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A eoloction from Tlio KcMlnlnc rvntiniic and a Dor In Lcoclnc 

short Gtory, •*To Koom 19f*' prepared m for our next nnit of cludy, 

•*Tho Marr-Laco Trap, " and itts wa jor v/ork, H-iin 5trc>oh > Here the 

reaction of the clacs vmo most interootlnc* Ag Lcv;ic was 

obviouely eatirizinc the youthful, Idealistic, and rnoddlinc 

Carol Kennocott as v/oll as lampooninc Gopher Prairie, the cmuc 
f 

and ugly c^all I-Jidwectern tovm of which she v;ac an unvdllinn 
Inhabitant, many of the students could not sympathize with Carol* 
Thoy folt she was too hypocritical, too naive, or simply too 
immature to be considered a woman encaced in a serious strucc^^e 
for self-understandinG» Yet it was easy to see in Carol all the 
symptoms of Betty Friedan's "problem that has no name," and Carol's 
attempts to create a separate identity for herself, her plea for a 
room of her own, and her exodus to Washington all struck responsive 
chords* 

Our final piece of literature was A Doll's House * Here, the 

Caedmon recording, with Claire Bloom as Nora, allowed the play to 

speak for itself both literally and figuratively. Articles from 

the anthology such as Matina Horner's "Fail, Bright V/omen" gave us 

additional perspectives from which to view Mora's entrapment and 

deceptions* But the play Itself, with its central metaphor of 

the masquerade, is as rich a source of attitudes and discussion as 

a teacher could desire* Following a week and a half of listening to 

and discussing the play, wo moved easily to consideration of 
« 

alternatives to traditional marriage, including those suggested by 
Alvin Tof fler in Future Shocl: ^ as well as postulating some 
guidelines for a truly equal marriage* 

Throughout the course, the mass media played an important role* 
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Not only did wo turn to tolcvioion lor itc fHlvcrticinc; wo olrjo 
matched the cltuation conodioG, nuch an All tn iVtc y nvrjly, i^iliji^:, 
and Tho t|nrv Tvlor *'oorr i^'^oxu to cxarnino tho role inodolc thoy 
offer to Amorican v/onon# Durinc tho ton woche, Govci-al cpocialc, 
includinc tho Joccph Papp production of Much /ido />>)Out Pothiun and 
tho raovioQ Dlnry of a Had Hounowlfc and \7ho^q Afraid of Vlr/:inln V/oolf? . 
also ^appeared on tciovicion, adding variety to ascicninontG and 
di8CU8Siono# The frequent reading aloud by ctudcntc, at the bccinninc 
of class, of a newspapor clipping or wagazinc article on, for example, 
paternity leave for "liberated" father.'^ or the progrocG of the Equal 
Rights Amendment added contemporary relevance and gave the students 
-an even greater opportunity to participate* And a day spent listening 
to songs such as "I Enjoy Being a Girl" and "V/hy Can't a Woman Be 
More Like a Man" indicated that Broadway is no more liberated than 
Hollywood. 

Another source of variety in the course proved to be guest 
speakers. People from within the school, such as fellow faculty 
members, administrators, or librarians; or from outside, such as 
mothers of students, visiting celebrities whom a student just 
happens to laiow, or reprosontativos of organizations such as the 
National Organization for Women, perform vital functions in a course 
of this typc# They supply points of view to supplement those found 
in the literature, provide a sto/'idard by which these views may bo 
judced, serve as livinc role mo^.olc (of prime importanco to tho 
women in the class!), and, of c(:>urse, constitute a temporary respite 
for (and from) the teacher* l*n our course, we wore fortunate to 
have, from within the school, the head of the language department, 
who gave a lecture on Tolstoy •s views of marriage as coon in The 
^"^if tzor Sonata t and the lower school librarian, who spoke to us 



about ecx-rolo ctorcotyrln/; i^^ chlldronM^ 1* tc?ratiirc*. Out/jido 
opoahoro included Lynn S'rhcrfoy Chairman of tho novc»Mo:;*n CoiiJini.^cion 
on the Statuo of Women, who nxplr.intd hor work to uc, nnc Juilcc Lisa 
Richetto, v;ho opoko cn "Women ard the law." 

ThrouGhout the ccurcc, iry rolo wsiit.that of an admirer, odly biaool 
exponent of v/oraen'o liberation; cftpa, I lintcned to ctudentG 
debate the icsuec and eich otner, or intor.iectod viev/o of my ovm, 
I v/ondered v/hethor my elfortb would b> b'.^ttor claccificd a« 
propacanda than as education. Bat I wac continually reacimi'od by 
the class that such was not tlie case. Th;- enthusiacm and OiK^nnocfi 
that characteri:::ed our discussionc: — di'st: iccions which of ton 
continued in the hal^l well Into tliO next period — w*^rc iTi paralleled 
in my eleven years of tecchirif:. Hot o?ily cid the studeits become 
aware of discrimination vna ctiircotypinc ir: literature; they also 
found there in their own experience, fjharcd their discoveries, ai/d, 
in some instances, becan to question lone-held va?.ues and future 
plans. X 

On the final day of tht course, T asked for written evaluationc, 
and I can think of no better way to conclude than to have the 
. students speak for themselves. Paul had tliis to say: 

The most important coal for a t xacher is to get 
a mocGace, or a number of messages, c cross to her or his 
students. I feol that yen h^.w many people to 

think, abor t women's liberation. Alv6\ some people in 
the clasr have now chari/;ed their "evil ways'' of thinking 
and ac ^;;i^i(; about women* 

Jiclnc one of only three boys ii £i class with about 
a dozoii - females under any circumctrnce ±l an intcrcstinc 
experience, blv^ when the class is Jibout women's liberation 
ev ^ry class bcconios a happonint:. There wa^' l>.>i*ely a day 
in which I was hot loohini^^ forv.ar 1 to class (fo^ me that 
is amaaing), mostly because' of the exciting discussions 
that were sure to arise. 

Vonnie, a quiet person, responded: 



Baolcnllyj I entered thic cou2^c\j'*wl.th the r:anc opinion 
that I havo now* ?ho (iirieronco ir; that now I l^avo a 
bacliGround for ny opinionn and a bunch of -sound ar/':uiiienln 
that I can uco to prove my points to anyone who challoii^»o;; 
mo (or vtco versa !)• Thufi, I really feci that thic cour.oo 
has c^oatly broadened ny Icnov/lodco in the field of wonen 
— not only women 'c liberation; but of tho need for human 
liberation in thic GOCiety# Tliic is 0)io of t)io only course 
I havG over taken that doesn't only prepare one for colloco 
by the oiraple fact that, '*V/cll, yes, I've read Sinclair 
Lewis, Henrik Ibsen and Strindberg, too*" It has ijiven me 
'more than that* — I feel it has helped me in everyday life 

And Jo has tho last word: 

I think it Is essential for this course to remain at 
Frionds Select and bo instituted elsewliere* How else are 
young women and men ROinc to get introduced to a movement 
which in preaching women's liberation is actually preaching 
men's? A lot of interest has been aroused throughout the 
school by this cour«e» It seems (unfortunately) from v/hat 
I see, Women's Liberation is a novelty type of thing around 
school, but v/hen the men and women (it is significant that 
before this class I would have said boys and girls) of 
F.S#S» understand, as I think I now do, that it's more 
than just a fad, to take interest in Liberation, they will 
seriously ask themselves questions which may prove to make 
their futures happy and successful. This is an inspiring 
Icind of course and the candle it has lit in me must be 
lit in others* 

— to which, as their teacher, I can only say, "A-womenl" 



